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perhaps, when I am his age. However, I think not. Not having
had the same youth, my old age will be different.

That reminds me that I once dreamed a book on Saint
Perrine. Champfleury treated that subject badly. For I don't
see that he is comic: I should have made him atrocious and
lamentable. I think that the heart does not grow old; there are
even people whose hearts grow bigger with age. I was much
drier and more bitter twenty years ago than now. I am femin-
ized and softened by wear, as others get harder, and that makes
me indignant. I feel that I am becoming a cow, it takes nothing
to move me; everything troubles and agitates me, everything
is to me as the north wind is to the reed.

A word from you, which I remembered, has made me reread
now the Fair Maid of Perth. It is a good story, whatever one
says about it. That fellow decidedly had an imagination.

Well, adieu.   Think of me.   I send you my best love.

XLVI.    To GUSTAVE FLAUBEKT, AT CEOISSET

Nohant, 1867

Bah! zut! troulala! Well! well! I am not sick any more,
or at least I am only half sick. The air of the country restores
me, or patience, or the other person, the one who wants to work
again and to produce. What is my illness? Nothing. Every-
thing is all right, but I have something that they call anemia,
an effect without a tangible cause, a breakdown which has been
threatening for several years, and which became noticeable at
Palaiseau, after my return from Croisset. An emaciation that
is too rapid to be within reason, a pulse too slow, too feeble,
an indolent or capricious stomach, with a sensation of stifling
and a fondness for inertia. I was not able to keep a glass
of water on my poor stomach for several days, and that
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